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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHINESE PRESS 
[ssUED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATION AL 
AFFAIRS. 








Extracts from the Chinese Press, both vernacular and English, will 
be published as a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order 
that those interested in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner 
n which current events are presented to the Chinese people. Every effort 
is made to obtain representative extracts and to secure an accurate transla- 
tion. It will, of course, be understood that the publication of them does 
uot imply approval of the opinions expressed nor a guarantee that the 
facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biassed. 


(UNIFICATION OF THE CURRENCY AND ADJUSTMENT OF THE MONEY 
MARKFT. 
From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), June 23rd, 1929. 

Ina leading article under the heading “‘ Unification of the Currency 
and Adjustment of the Money Market ”’ the writer, after referring to 
the abortive attempts of the Northern Government in this direction, 
says that Economie and Finance Conferences under the Nationalist 
Government confided these tasks to a Central Bank and a Central 
‘int. The former has already been opened but not yet the latter. 

The Central Bank will stabilise the currency and will be in a 
position, through its system of discounts, to enable banks to carry on 
their proper business. ‘The time has so far been too short for the bank 
to become the banking centre of the whole country, but if those 
responsible for its direction continue their present efforts and there 
are ho unexpected hindrances the future outlook affords ground for 
hope. 

The necessity for the speedy establishment of a central mint lies 
in the fact that its first task will be to do away with the tael so that 
the coinage may be of uniform weight and fineness. There will thus 
be no reason for the retention of the local tael units which have been 
existence for a long time and have been made use of by unscrupulous 
people to confuse the currency. Amongst other things it is essential 
that the local tael units shall be unified in each centre; but as the 
lominal tael unit varies in different places its unification throughout 
the whole country requires time. There are thoughtless people who 
Malntain that the existence of the tael unit is the obstacle to the 
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unification of the currency, but this is putting the cart before the hors. 
Owing to its being found difficult to unify the dollar it was proposed 
to unify the tael ; if this is now recognised to be impracticable they 
another unit of coinage must be found. There is nothing for it but tp 
adopt a dollar of standardised weight and fineness. 

The heavy responsibility of providing the new coinage devolyy 
on the Central Bank and the Central Mint, the directors of which ay 
not likely to fail in their duty ; but the people must not neglect their 
duty of supervision. Until the mint starts work the bank must adapt 
its business to the coming reform, so that when minting begins and 
the new coinage is put into circulation it can take the place of the 
bank’s reserve of notes. The rate of exchange between our currency 
and that of other nations can thus be fixed and it will be no longer 
necessary to use the tael as an intermediary ; international busines 
will be transacted on a dollar basis as between gold and silver and 
brokerage can be done away with. It will be entirely unnecessary 
hamper the bank management by any legal restrictions. 

It must not be forgotten that the latent antipathy to change 
will be a powerful obstacle to reform, and in unifying the currency 
and adjusting the money market old-established customs must not be 
roughly overridden. Some ardent progressives are inclined to invoke 
the powers of the Government to effect their object, but the con- 
servative element will oppose them by appealing to the sanctity of 
age-long custom. Excess on either side will do no good. Another 
point is that coinage and money market alike have their own innate 
tendencies and will follow their own national laws. One thing i 
certain, and that is, that if the currency is not unified ani 
the money market not adjusted the blame must be shared equally 
by the extremists on both sides. 


Note.—According to my information this paper reflects the views of the Shanghai 
bankers if it is not owned or controlled by them.—( Editor). 


RELIEF OF CHINA’S INDIGENT POPULATION. 


From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), July 2nd, 1929. 

In a leading article under the heading ‘‘ Relief of Indigence ” the 
writer says that poverty is an age-long and world-wide problem whit 
has been accentuated by the present economic conditions. There ate 
the old and crippled as well as the criminal classes ; also those crushe 
in the struggle for existence by the cruel economic system. The 
influx of foreigners with their own imperialist economic system ba 
been a still more potent factor. Our population has probaly 00 
increased to any great extent, but for years our people have suiier 
severely from famine and the ravages of the troops. Quite recent] 
the whole province of Shensi has been devastated by famine ental’ 
terrible suffering on seven million people. Our poor to-day constitu! 
more than half of the population, and the steady increase in the 
numbers is a serious problem for the whole community. 
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We have a system of voluntary assistance for the poor which is 
carried out by various benevolent societies in addition to missionary 
bodies, but this has only served to hinder the putting into effect of a 
national scheme for providing for the indigent and dying. This 
eystem has been in existence for a long time and its abuses have 
become very glaring: many of these ‘‘ benevolent institutions ’’ are 
such only in name, and frequent instances of the misappropriation of 
the funds committed to their charge occur. The result is that the 
distress has hardly been relieved at all. This system of voluntary 
relief has proved quite ineffective, and it must be replaced by a 
compulsory one. The Government must open refuges for the indigent 
with separate institutions for the unemployable and the children ; 
those faced with starvation must be provided with food. The 
Government must make use of its powers and at the same time enlist 
the co-operation and support of the voluntary agencies. Unemploy- 
ment is also a souree of poverty, and every nation looks upon the 
provision of employment as an indirect method of alleviating distress. 

With us it is not a question of rich and poor: we have only poor 
and very poor. Distress is very severe, the famine and the soldiery 
having in recent years been a terrible scourge, and unless drastic 
measures are taken to cope with it we shall repent it bitterly later on. 
Soviet Russia has over five million destitute children who rely on 
begging for their livelihood, and although the Government has done 
its utmost to provide refuges for them and give them food and 
instruction they drift away without any notion of law or morality. 
The children of to-day are the men and women of the future, and in a 
few years’ time these five million, carrying the germs of disease, will be 
spread all over Russia and constitute no small menace to the country. 
it is for this reason that Soviet Russia, if she does not succeed in 
reclaiming them, either deports them to a fixed place or allows them 
to die of hunger. Although our poor cannot be compared to Russia’s 
destitute children yet they are scattered throughout the provinces 
in large numbers and their pernicious influence will stealthily spread 
with dire consequences to the country. Moreover, unemployment, 
instead of decreasing, is steadily increasing and this in itself is a problem 
for the whole community. 

That we should have to rely on international relief organisations 
to relieve our distress, whilst the State pays no heed to it, surely gives 
us cause for shame. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


From the Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), July 3rd, 1929. 

_ Ina leading article under the heading “‘ Patriotism and Instinct ’’ 
the writer, in referring to a Peking telegram which stated that the 
Japanese Minister, when calling on Chiang Kai-shek, had pressed 
him to control the anti-Japanese movement, says that it is impossible 
‘© account for Japanese mentality in this connection. Every 
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Japanese he meets, no matter where or under what circumstance, 
invariably asks him the same two questions: “‘ When is this anti. 
Japanese movement going to stop?’ and *‘ Can the Government mak 
use of their powers to control it?” He has always been surprise 
at the Japanese having the reputation of being exceptionally gifted 
but he never suspected them of such a complete ignorance ¢ 
psychology. The Japanese Minister’s request to Chiang Kai-she 
shows that it is a source of the gravest anxiety to Japanese of ql 
classes; but the strange thing is not that they have this anxiety 
but their idea of the way to get rid of it. 

He goes on to say that since the establishment of the Republic 
there has been no movement either against or in favour of any par. 
ticular nation; there has only been a burning sense of patriotism, 
The welfare of the people is intimately bound up with the existence 
of the State and they stand or fall together; man’s instinct is 
preserve his own life, and this implies preserving the existence of the 
State. Patriotism and self-preservation are both instinctive in man 
if he is obstructed in the exercise of this instinct there is a natura 
reaction, and this natural reaction is a patriotic movement on w hich 
the State depends for its survival. Whether the reaction continues 
or not does not depend on the Government but on the continuance 
or otherwise of its objective ; a denial of justice, the destruction of 
confidence, these are the stuff of the yeast which ferments this reaction, 
Let the Japanese look back and consider the humiliations they have 
forced on China ; if China just accepted them, without any adequate 
retaliation, they would be lost to all sense of honour. Until Japan 
radically alters her policy a patriotic movement is absolutely imposed 
as a duty. When it is realised that there are others besides Chinese 
who can end the boycott and that the Government neither introduced 
it nor can control it, then it will be patent that a patriotic movemen! 
in a foreign country cannot be stamped out by battleships 
expeditionary forces, much less by pleas of anxiety and requests 10! 
its control. 

The Republican Government is based on popular consent all 
its will is the popular will; for a foreign representative to ask sucl 
a Government to control an expression of the people’s instinct is \ 
ignore an essential factor of its foundation ; it constitutes an offen 
against the head of the State to which he is accredited and betray 
an ignorance of diplomatic etiquette. 

After reminding the Japanese of their own boycott of Ameri 
when she restricted her immigration facilities, and of Russia whe ni 
1894 she united with France and Germany to prevent the cessiol ¢ 
the Liaotung Peninsula which only ended after the Russo-Japal 
War, he concludes by warning them that the intensity of the pres! 
movement will only abate when their opposition to the existence 0 
the State is discontinued, and if no one will help China she will cat 
through the task herself. He invites Japanese co-operation in thi 
work. 
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